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Francis's dominions would become incorporated in a United Ger-
many, Galicia would become part of a reunited Poland, while
Bohemia and Transylvania would be independent. As a result of
nationalism, all this has happened since the Great War,1 except,
of course, the part favourable to Germany. It is not to be won-
dered at, therefore, that the Austrian Government was opposed
to German nationalism.
The belief in the superior virtue and virility of the German
race was generated by the struggle with Napoleon, and especially
by the campaign of 1813, which plays the same part in German
popular history as the Spanish Armada plays in that of the
English, or the War of Liberation in that of the Americans. The
generation that was young in the Germany of 1813, and those
older men whom it recognized as its leaders, would have nothing
to do with cosmopolitanism, and reacted in every way against
the classicism of the eighteenth century. The romantic move-
ment in Germany, unlike that in England, was in close touch
with actual politics, and had realizable ideals; indeed its ideals
were realized by Bismarck. During the romantic movement, men
admired excitedly, and more than reason could warrant, Shelley
admired Greek rebels against the Turks and Spanish rebels
against the Bourbons, but the German romanticists admired
Blucher, that stern man of God, who occupies in German legend
the place occupied by Drake in that of England.
Since Blucher became a German national hero, it is worth
while to dwell for a moment upon his character. He was a great
soldier, an ardent patriot, and a completely loyal servant of his
King. His religion was sincere and profound. His attitude to
France was one of moral reprobation. During the Waterloo cam-
paign, while the issue was still in doubt, he wrote: *I hope that
this war will be concluded in such a way that in the future
France will no longer be so dangerous to Germany. Alsace and
Lorraine must be surrendered to us.* In this connection, Treit-
schke, the standard historian of nineteenth-century Germany,
speaks of Blucher as *a cosmopolitan in the noblest sense of
the word,' who possessed *a reckless self-forgetfulness which
was possible only to German idealism,9
Very characteristic was Blucher*s attitude to the Saxon muti-
neers in his army of 1815. Part of Saxony was being restored to
the King of Saxony, part was being given to Prussia; accordingly
part of the Saxon army was incorporated with the army of Prussia.
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